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Thought is the property of him 


who can entertain it, and of him 


who can adequately place it. 


Emerson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CASE OF INJUSTICE. 


BY OLIVE RUSSELL CHAPIN. 


A rrienp have I, a modest friend, 
A worthy friend withal, 

Who silent does his level best, 
Though puny he, and small. 


He travels many weary miles 
Where sticks and bowlders be. 
“On foot, poor thing?” I hear you 

ask. 
On just one foot goes he! 


And hindered, halting, all his days 
He bears a monstrous load; 

His dwelling-place he lugs about 
Whene’er he takes the road. 


Yet no one hears my friend com- 
plain, 
Although so sorely tried : 


He ever travels on his way 


In silence dignified. 


Now, strange to say, his name is 


used 
As synonym for “ slow 
And lazy, good-for-nothing thing,” 
By all the folks I know. 


Oh, isn’t this injustice harsh? 
So, little folks, don’t fail 


—— 


TELL’S CHAPEL—LAKE LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND. 


To show a courteous respect 
To every passing snail! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CLIMBERS. 


BY ARTHUR E. WILSON, 


& OYS, we're all going berrying to-morrow. 

B I heard Uncle Charlie tell John so.” 

“Oh, jolly! what fun,” cried Will. 

“No, I don’t think so,” said Fred. 

“You're always saying, ‘I don’t think so,’” put 
in the first speaker, whose name was Henry. 

“Well, I guess I can if I want to,” grumbled 
Fred. “Just think! it’s so hot, and maybe there’s 
snakes ”— 

“Humph, you don’t know where we are going,” 
remarked Will. 

“Neither do you! And then, you fellows like 
to eat berries raw, and I don’t: I want mine 
cooked. That’s why you like to go. I don’t want 
to go,” and Fred threw a pebble at the cat, then 
rolled over on the greensward. 

Henry, Will, and Fred were cousins, who were 
visiting at their grandfather’s in New Hampshire 
for a few weeks in the summer. Henry lived in 


Washington, Will in Hartford, and Fred’s home 
was Boston. They had often been to see each 
other in their own homes; but this was the first 
time they had all been together at their grand- 
father’s. 

Fred’s mother and sister were there, and also 
Will’s sister. Henry had come all the way from 
Washington alone; for his father had gone West 
on business and his mother had accompanied him. 
But why shouldn’t a big boy of ten travel five 
hundred miles alone? 

So there were of young people at the farmhouse 
six, for Uncle Charles, who carried on the farm, 
had a daughter just Henry’s age. 

That night Henry and Will were asking all 
about the plans for the next day’s outing; but all 
they could learn from their uncle was that they 
were to go up the mountain to pick the berries. 

The mountain was in plain sight from the 
house, about three miles away. Henry had often 
expressed a wish to go up to the top, so now he 
asked his uncle: 

“May we go to the top to-morrow?” 

“Yes, if you want to; only remember our first 
business is to pick berries.” 

“Pooh! I don’t want to go to the top,” said 


Fred. 
ment.” 

“Yes, it is, and several times higher,” answered 
Uncle Charles. 

“T don’t care, you can see more from Bunker 
Hill.” 

“That may be,” assented his uncle. 

“Oh, you are too lazy to climb up,” cried Will. 

But his sister, overhearing his remark, and being 
older than Will, reprimanded him sharply. 

“That’s not nice for you to say to Fred. Tell 
him you are sorry you said it, or I shall have to 
write to mother about you.” 

“Now look here, Lou,” cried Will, “you just 
don’t know anything about it. But I say, if you 
could have seen Fred shirk when we went to get 
the cows last night,—why, he just sat on the 
fence and ealled, and said that would bring 
them ” — 

‘Hush, William,” commanded his sister. 

Evidently there was strong ground for Will's 
outburst, for Henry came to his help, and only 
made matters worse by declaring, “Fred is lazy. 
He wouldn’t weed one little row in the onion bed; 
and when we went to pick up apples, he said he 
didn’t feel very well, and came back to the 


“That isn’t so high as Bunker Hill Monu- 
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house. We found him lying in the hammock, 
eating a” — 

“That will do, boys,” broke in Uncle Charles. 
Louise was pushing her brother Will out on the 
piazza, where she could have a heart-to-heart talk 
with him. 

Poor Fred was sulking in the corner. Uncle 
Charles thought to smooth his ruffied feelings by 
asking him if he would like to go to the store for 
the mail with him. 

“ Are you going to drive over?” queried Fred. 

“No, a mile is only a good walk after supper.” 

“JT don’t think I’ll go,” said Fred. “I feel 
rather tired to-night.” 

“Tl go,” cried Henry. “Come on, Will,” and 
a moment later Uncle Charles and Henry and 
Will went out of the yard together. 

Early the next day John, the hired man, drove 
an express wagon with three boys and three girls 
and plenty of pails to the mountain. Uncle 
Charles had business, he said, that must. be at- 
tended to, and then he would join them. 

Something was said about lunch. “Oh, you'll 
be ready to come home to dinner: one hour to get 
there, and one toreturn. That will give you three 
hours for berries and the view; but, remember, 
berries first.” 

If they could have seen Uncle Charles and 
Aunt Sarah soon after that, they would have 
found out Uncle Charles’ business; and how their 
eyes would have sparkled and their mouths 
watered ! 

Such berries! they were large and plentiful. 
One pail after another was quickly filled. Even 
Fred entered with zest into the picking contest, 
but he was soon distanced by the others. 

After a couple of hours or so, John looked at 
his watch; and Fred, who was nearest, heard him 
say, “ Time they was agoin’ up to the top.” 

“I’m not going,” said Fred. 

The last pails were being filled when John 
called out to stop work for the climb to the top, 
if they wanted to get home by dinner-time. 

The girls urged Fred, but he stubbornly re- 
fused to go. Even John tried to make him 
change his mind, and mysteriously hinted about 
“ somethin’ better’n a view, perhaps.” 

But they had to go without Fred. Following 
John, the climbers started up the hill to a great 
surprise. 

The view was fine, and all said they wouldn’t 
have missed it for anything. But after two or 
three minutes, Henry’s eyes espied people under 
some trees a little way down on the other side. 

Sure enough! and it was Uncle Charles and 
Aunt Harriet, Fred’s mother. And they were 
waving to them. 

Down to them bounded the young people. 
What was this? Were they dreaming? Was it 
fairyland they had entered? For there was a 
large, flat rock spread with the daintiest sand- 
wiches and cakes and cookies. There were bottles 
of ice-cold milk, and on the ground near by was a 
freezer of ice-cream. 

It was Uncle Charles’s treat, and something 
more. It was a lesson to Fred to cure laziness. 

The children understood now what the mys- 
terious whisperings and looks had meant. They 
fell to eating with great gusto. It wasn’t long 
before the ice-cream can had to be opened. 

But what about poor Fred? Well, he sat down 
under a tree near the wagon; and as soon as the 
others were out of sight, he pulled forth a big, 
round doughnut from each of his two pockets, 
and began to eat. 

Having eaten them, he stretched out full 
length, a favorite attitude of his, and soon. he fell 
asleep. When he awoke, he was surprised the 
others had not come back. He stood up and 
looked to the top of the mountain. He could see 


no one. He began to fear. Then he thought he 
would go up, but he didn’t know the path and he 
might get lost. If he staid by the wagon, he knew 
they would come back some time. He shouted. 
No response. At last he began to cry. Eleven 
years old, and yet crying —he didn’t know why. 
Just then he heard voices, and his sister and 
cousins came running out of the bushes to him. 

Such a confusion of voices there. was that he 
could make nothing out of it at first; but grad- 
ually he learned of the treat they had had, and then 
how miserable he felt. 

“Did you say mamma was there, too?” he 
asked tearfully. 

“Yes, yes!” several answered. 

“ And when I proposed that John come back for 
you, she said, ‘No, I don’t want you to go for 
Fred; let this teach him a lesson,’” said his sister. 

Fred burst into tears again. Even his mother 
had turned against him, he thought. 

“She wouldn’t let us bring you anything, ’cause 
she said she saw you put two doughnuts into your 
pockets.” 

Poor Fred! how that hurt him! He cried and 
cried, and felt he was the most forlorn boy in the 
world. He did not want to go back with them; 
but he did. And when they drove into the yard 
about three o’clock, and his mother, who got home 
first, stood there ready to receive him, all the tears 
he could make flowed forth. His mother cried 
with him, but that was the balm that cured him. 

“My son,” she said, “this was a hard lesson; let 
it teach you that the boy or the man who is too 
lazy to climb never shares in the good things of 
life.” 

They all pitied him and gave him a good dinner, 
and soon he was himself again. 

But do you think he was just the same boy after 
that? No, indeed! he profited by that lesson, and 
never again did he refuse to join the climbers. 


SUMMER VACATION. 
I am so happy, so happy all over, 
The secret I’ll tell it to you. 
I told it the daisies, the grasses, the clover: 
They promised to keep it all true. 


Vacation is coming, will be here right soon: 
No lessons to learn the whole day. 

I think it so nice, from the middle of June 
Till autumn, for frolic and play! 


We'll live with the butterflies, blossoms, and bees. 
We'll gather the berries so sweet; 

Grow brown as the gypsies in sunshine and breeze, 
And fleet as the deer with our feet! 


Good-by, now, kind teacher and schoolmates all 
dear ; 
And, school-house, a good-by to you: 
When vacation is over, we’ll come with a cheer, 
The school life to gladly renew! 


Mrs. H. E. Kimpawt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IF WE KNEW. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 
. 
‘* Just are the ways of God, and justifiable to men.’” 


“Things are just as wrong as they can be in 
this world,“ said Colt Brownie. And he gave the 
board partition such a vicious kick that it woke 
old Whiteface, who was dozing comfortably in 
the adjoining stall. 

“What's the matter now, my young friend?” 
whinnied the mare. 

“Oh, nothing, of course, and just everything! ” 
snorted the colt. “I declare, I feel mad enough 
to kick and bite anybody who comes near me.” 

“How old are you, my friend?” said quiet 
Whiteface. 


“Old! What has that to do with my wrongs, 
I'd like to know? ” 

“A great deal,” returned Whiteface. “When 
one has lived in the world for eighteen long years, 
as I have, so many things are made plain that at 
first one cannot understand.” 

“Even if I am only two years old, I have been 
treated scandalously,—I tell you, just scandal- 
ously.” Brownie emphasized his remarks by an- 
other vigorous kick. 

* Please do not make such a noise,” said White- 
face, very gently. “I am weak, and my nerves are 
easily upset. Let me hear about your troubles, 
and maybe I can help you.” 

Colt Brownie had always considered Whiteface 
a spiritless, plodding old creature; and, if there 
had been a single other animal to whom he could 
have confided his wrongs, he would have snubbed 
her in an instant. As it was, he expected at least 
to be pitied; and that would be balm to his 
wounded feelings. 

“Well, in the first place,” said Brownie, “ this 
miserly master of mine never gives me all the 
corn I want to eat; yet he has barrels in this very 
barn, and a crib near by as big as his house, just 
packed with it. 

“Last night little Johnnie fastened me in my 
stall. You know he has always been afraid of me 
ever since I caught him by the back of the coat 
and threw him out into the entry. Served him 
right, too, for pulling the strap so tight round my 
neck. He could not find the new rope, so he used 
an old stranded piece. 

“The horses were enjoying themselves last night 
in the nice, cool field; but, of course, I was left 
to suffer in this hot hole. It did not take long to 
break from my fastenings, and then you may be 
sure I found that corn. My, but it was fine! I 
ate and ate till the most dreadful cramp overtook 
me. I’m sure there must have been some poison 
vines in that tough old hay they gave me for sup- 
per.” 


“What,” eried old Whiteface, “you don’t mean ~ 


to say that you ate corn all night!” 

“Oh, no!” said Brownie: “I’m sureI did not 
have more than a bushel at the most. Soon I 
commenced to swell, so I threw myself on the 
soft hay to ease my pain. I must have made con- 
siderable noise; for master and Peter, the hired 
man, came running in with a lantern. 

“Do you know what those cruel mendid? They 
tried to make me get up, but I would not move an 
inch for them. Then they put a chain about my 
neck, and pulled with all their might. Of course, 
such a state of affairs was beyond endurance. So 
I pranced about pretty lively. Then Peter jumped 
on my back, and rode me up and down that barn- 
yard till Iwas ready to drop, then master twisted a 
rope about my neck and drove a sharp iron into 
me till the blood spurted out in a stream; and all 
this ill treatment was because I had taken a little 
of their miserable corn. 

“Even this morning, when you were enjoying 
yourself in the clover field, every once in a while 
they raced me about and beat me if I stopped 
running. 

“T declare I feel all of a tremble; but just let 
them poke their noses in here, and Ill kick them as 
they deserve.” 

“Dear, dear, what a foolish young thing you 
are!” said old Whiteface. “ Here you are speak- 
ing ill of your best friends and wishing to do them 
harm, when, if it had not been for their wise treat- 
ment, you might now be buried under some tree, 
or, worse than all, be on your way to the soap 
factory.” 

“You stupid old mare! ” whinnied Colt Brownie.” 
“T should have known better than to tell such a 
creature anything.” 

“Just listen to me for a few moments,” 
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marked Whiteface, not in the least ruffled by the 
colt’s remarks. “A great deal of corn will make 
even an old horse quite ill. If you had been allowed 
the freedom of your own will, you would doubtless 
haye died in great agony. The bleeding saved 
you from strangling, so you see that those you 
considered your enemies were truly your friends.” 

Just then the master walked in the stable. He 
carefully examined the colt. Patting it on the 
head, he said in kindly tones, ‘ You almost lost 
your life, poor boy; but our vigorous treatment 
has saved you.” 

Whiteface heard him, and murmured to herself, 
“Tf we only knew that love, and not anger, lies 
behind the hard things, how much misery and 
suffering we would save qurselves!” Then she 
went off intoadoze, and dreamed quietly all night; 
for Colt Brownie was as good as gold. 

Ah, if we only knew! 


CELEBRATING THE FOURTH. 


’Twas on the ey’ning of Fourth of July 

A glowworm sat with a big firefly, 

Watching the rockets that blazed through the air, 
Sending a shower of sparks everywhere. 

“Come, friends,” said a beetle, “ere it’s too late, 
Let's join in the frolic and celebrate.” 


The glowworm carefully polished his lamp, 

A little dim on account of the damp; 

While hither and thither the big firefly 

Went waving his torch through the dusky sky. 
The beetle sat on the limb of a tree, 

And his base drum sounded the jubilee. 


The grasshoppers tuned their fiddles anew, 

The katydids joined in the chorus, too. 

Long after the old folks had gone to rest 

They kept it up with unwavering zest; 

And, not till the sun awoke in the sky, 

Did they cease to celebrate “ Fourth of July.” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
RUTH’S AMBITION. 


Part I. 
BY ALICE GAY JUDD. 


“ OW, Ruthie, can’t you possibly come 
and spend the day with me to-morrow? 
Mamma will be gone all day, and I shall 
be so lonesome.” 

“Oh, how I wish I could!” Ruth cried joyfully ; 
“but there are papa and the boys, and I promised 
mamma I would take good care of them for her. 
And, besides, I’ve so much work to do to-morrow,” 
thinking regretfully of the full day’s work she in- 
tended to do. 

* But couldn’t you put the work off for just one 
day?” pleaded Lena. “And you could leave the 
boys’ luncheon for them, just this once; and your 
papa could get his down town. Do, please, say 
yes.” 

“Well,” hesitatingly, ‘I might,—yes, if papa 
doesn’t care, I will.” 

“Tl look for you about eleven, then. Good-bye, 
and don’t forget.” And, with a kiss and hug, Lena 
was off, leaving Ruth to go on more slowly toward 
home. The remembrance of the promises she had 
made her mother stirred her conscience a little; 
but she told herself that, if she went to-morrow, 
she wouldn’t go to any place the rest of the week, 
and, “really, she did need a little recreation,” she 
thought a trifle resentfully. ‘No one scolded the 
boys for being out and having a good time; and 
why shouldn’t she do the same?” 

The sight of her father and the boys sitting on 
the piazza, the boys looking angry, and her father 
tired, gave her a guilty feeling. 


“Why, papa,” she cried, “what is the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing,” Jack answered crossly. ‘ Only 
your old Lazy Humbugs are a little later than 
usual, and you very kindly locked up the house 
and took all the keys with you; and papa’s gota 
bad headache, and we're all as hungry as bears. I 
bet, if I was a girl, I’d learn how to keep house be- 
fore I went to writing papers for a silly old girls’ 
club.” 

“I suppose you would: you have no ambi- 
tions,” said Ruth, with a withering glance. “I am 
so sorry that I am late, papa,” turning to him with 
much injured dignity; “but we were so long dis- 
cussing current events that we forgot how late it 
was getting. But I'll have dinner for you in just 
a little while.” And she stooped to kiss him as she 
passed. 

‘Current fiddlesticks!” Hal called after her. 
“You probably discussed the past, present, and 
future of all your dear friends who weren’t there.” 

When Ruth went into the kitchen, the sight that 
met her eyes wasn’t very encouraging. The un- 
swept floor, the dishes from lunch piled on the 
table, and everything in disorder. 
stinging remarks had decided her that she would 
show them whether or not she could keep house; 
but, after an hour spent in preparing an unsat- 
isfactory dinner, she began to feel very much 
like a martyr. 

“They didn’t appreciate the sacrifices she had 
made at all. She might just as well be an old 
drudge, and never have any ambitions,” she 
thought bitterly. 

But the worst was still to come; for her father, 
after vainly endeavoring to eat his dinner, pushed 
his chair away from the table, and said: “ My dear, 
if you will fix some medicine for me, I think I’ll 
goto bed. My head is so much worse that rest 
and quiet will be the only things to help it.” 

Ruth hurried off for his medicine, and carried it 
up to him, but stopped at the door of his room 
in mortification and shame to see her father 
making up the bed which she should have made 
so many hours earlier. She was too ashamed to 
make excuses for herself; and, when her father 
thanked her quietly and said good-night, she 
rushed off to her own room to haye a good cry 
over her troubles and resolve to do better; for 
Ruth was naturally kind and loving, and only 
careless and neglectful now because of her fan- 
cied literary talent, and her ambition to become 
a bright and shining light in that profession. She 
even heroically decided she would give up going 
to Lena’s to-morrow; but when in the morning 
her father announced that he would be too busy 
to come home at noon, and the boys were invited 
to Rob Erhart’s for lunch, she thought she might 
as well go as not, and it would be such a comfort 
to confide her troubles to Lena, who would be 
sure to understand and sympathize with her. 

She washed the dishes, swept the kitchen, and 
straightened the rooms upstairs, and then sat down, 
“just for a minute,” to see how a certain fasci- 
nating book ended. But the ending took longer 
than she thought for; and, when the clock struck 
half-past ten, she jumped up, amazed to find that 
she had only half an hour in which to dress and 
get to Lena’s. She was sorry, for she had meant 
to get all of her work done before going; but it 
really wouldn’t matter, and she could finish it up 
to-morrow. 

She had such a delightful day at Lena’s: it 
seemed quite like old times to have the whole day 
with her friend, with no bothersome lunch to get, 
and no teasing boys to trouble her. 

But she had resolved: that her father should find 
his dinner ready, and a daughter to meet him when 
he came home to-night. So half-past four found 
her walking briskly up the path toward home. 

But what was the matter? The front door was 


The boys’ rather ~ 


open, and she could hear voices in the library. 
Could it be bad news from her mother or an acci- 
dent to her father or the boys? Her heart almost 
stood still as she came in very softly; but she 
stopped suddenly, for it was her n other’s voice 
she heard, and she was saying: “I am so sorry, 
Robert. I knew it would be hard work for Ruth; 
but I thought it would bring out all of her woman- 
liness to feel that we depended on her, and that she 
had so many responsibilities. But I am afraid I 
was mistaken. I have tried so hard to make Ruth 
see that the truest ambition one can have is the 
ambition to do every duty that comes to us, and 
to do it willingly and gladly,— not to despise these 
small things. I would rather she would be a 
womanly little girl, making home bright and at- 
tractive for us all because she is in it, than to 
write a brilliant book, while she has left her home 
uncared for, and shut her parents and brothers 
out of her love and care.” 

Her mother was silent a moment, and then said 
quietly : “So it will be quite impossible for me to 
go. For how could I leave you, dear, knowing 
that you were having no comfort each day, and 
that the boys had neither a mother’s nor sister’s 
love and influence to guard them against boyish 
faults and failings? ” 

“But, my dear, you must go. The doctor says 
that nothing but a year’s rest in that climate will 
help you; and perhaps, if we gave Ruth another 
trial she might do better.” 

Poor Ruth! she realized bitterly that eaves- 
droppers hear no good of themselves; and, when 
her father suggested that she should be given an- 
other trial, she felt that it was her last and oly 
hope. 

She rushed into the room, and flung herself into 
her mother’s arms: “O, marmee do, do, give me 
one more trial. Oh, I am so sorry and ashamed 
that I have disappointed you and papa so. I never 
looked from your side before, and found out how 
little and mean and selfish I am. But from now 
on I will be your comfort; and you shall go away 
and get rested and well, and I will keep home 
happy and pleasant for papa and the boys.” 

She must have kept her word; for the year is 
almost over, and Hal and Jack say that apparently 
the only ambition Ruth has is to be as much like 
mother as she can. 

The Bnd. 


SUMMER’S HERE. 


*CrucK, cluck,” said the hen. 
“Summer-time has come again, — 
Corn a-plenty, sweet, fresh grass; 
In the truck patch, garden sass.” 


“Quack, quack,” cried the duck. 
“Did you ever see such luck? 
Summer-time, with nice, cool rain. 
I can dive and swim again.” 


“Buz-z-z-z,”’ hummed the bee, 
Flitting round so merrily. 

“ Summer’s here, with honeysuckle. 
Do you wonder that I chuckle?” 


And that little lad of mine, 
Who is nearly half-past nine, 
Runs and shouts and laughs his fill, 
He’s too happy to be still. 
Saran M. Marton. 


¥F we ever get to wondering, in a troubled way, 
what somebody else would do, or might have 
done, in our place, we may well recall that 
pungent and comforting remark of James Russell 


‘Lowell: “Dear man and brother, whatever you 


may be sure of, be sure, at least, of this,— that 
you are dreadfully like other people.” 
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Faith makes the discords of the present 


the harmonies of the future. 


Ropert CoLiyer. 


THE BUTTERFLY'S TOILET. 


O BurreRFLy, how do you, pray, 

Your wings so prettily array? 

Where do you find the paints from which 
To mix your colors warm and rich? 


The butterfly in answer said: 
“The roses lend me pink and red, 
The violets their deepest blue, 
And every flower its chosen hue. 


“My palette is a rose leaf fair, 

My brush is formed of maidenhair, 
And dewdrops shining in the grass 
Serve nicely for my looking-glass.” 


Nixon WaAtrERMAN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BOB WHITE’S LETTER. 


BY CLARA M. DANIELSON. 


Dear Little Friends,—I am your friend 
Bob White, who calls to you so often when 
you are walking in the woods and meadows. 

“ Bob White, Bob White,” that is my good 
morning to you. I have several names. 
Some people call me “artyx virginianus,” 
an ugly old name. I think they must be 
very stupid when I have so many -prettier 
names. Men with long brown sticks that 
go off with a bang call me the “ American 
partridge.” They put me on toast when 
they catch me, and call me “quail.” You 
call me Bob White, and that is the name 
I like best. I am timid and don’t like to be 


seen, but my bright eyes often see you 


when you pass me by unnoticed. I really 
am not afraid of you little ones, for I know 
you wouldn’t harm me; but I am afraid a 
big man may appear any minute, so I keep 
hidden. I can’t help it. It’s a law in our 
family. 

This spring I had such a fright, and all 
due to my children. Such handsome chicks 
as they were! They were only a bit larger 
than your pet hen’s fluffy yellow chickens, 
and even softer and fluffier,—oh, a great 
deal softer and fluffier! You know at first 


we have no feathers, just the softest down 


They had legs and toes and beaks, very 
much like your hen’s chicks; but their beaks 
were brown, not yellow. For my own part, 
I think brown a far handsomer color. 
They had the same kind of feet, for you 


A SUMMER DAY. 


know partridges must “ scratch for a living.” 
Such darling brown chicks as they were! 
they were a brood to be proud of! 

But one day I thought I was going to lose my 
precious darlings. I left them all cuddled up 
together in the brown leaves, and went across the 
path, where I saw a fat, juicy worm, and I was very 
hungry. Before leaving them I made them re- 
peat the watchword, “Don’t budge.” You see we 
are almost the color of the dried leaves; and when 
danger comes, if we are quiet, we are generally 
safe. ‘To budgeis madness. I was busy enjoying 
that worm when — too late — tramp,'tramp, tramp, 
came abig man. I have watched you people and I 
know you, and here came a man who saw every- 
thing, heard everything. I crouched near the tree, 
but kept my eyes on a spot of brown across the 
way; and, yes, if my only son Downytop didn’t 


Oh, 


make a rustling noise among last fall’s dry leaves, 
and crane his silly neck to see. Some day his 
curiosity will get him into trouble. Yes, and the 
big man heard that little rustle, and, stooping down, 
picked up first one and then another of my tiny 
chicks. 

Perhaps my heart wasn’t throbbing, and I prayed 
to the Father of birds to save my babies, and he 
heard my prayer, for the big man put them all 
down very softly and gently without taking any or 
so much as hurting one of them. 

I gave Downytop a good scolding, and kept him 
saying, “ Don’t budge,” our watchword in times of 
danger, over and over and over. Dearie me, part- 
ridges will be partridges. 

Your loving friend, 
Bos Waite. 


THE LEPTON. 

HE smallest coin now current in Europe, 

and the one having the least value, is the 

Greek lepton. The lepton is, according 

to the decimal monetary system, current in all 
countries belonging to the Latin Union. Some 
idea of this valueless little disc of copper may 
be gathered from the fact that the lepton is the 
one-hundredth part of a drachma. The Greek 
drachma usually passes for the same value that a 
franc piece does; that is, it is about equal to 20 
cents of our money. 


Turrr’s many a battle fought daily, 
The world knows nothing about; 

There’s many a brave little soldier 
Whose faith puts a legion to rout! 


Every Other Sunday. 
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LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


Litttz by little the world grows strong 
Fighting the battle of right and wrong! 
Little by little the wrong gives way, 
Little by little the right has sway ; 
Little by little all longing souls 
Struggle up nearer the shining goals. 


Little by little the good in men 
Blossoms to beauty for human ken; 
Little by little the angels see 
Prophecies better of good to be; 
Little by little the God of all 
Lifts the world nearer his pleading 

call. 

Lron HERBErt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AUDREY’S WINDOW. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBERTS MACDONALD. 


EOPLE passing along St. John 
Street began to watch for Au- 
drey’s face at the window. 

It became a regular part of the lives 
of many of them. The friendly 
glance of those soft gray eyes was a 
good thing to begin the day with, and 
it was good to see her there as one 
went slowly homeward in the after- 
noon. 

Audrey was only a little lame girl, 
who had to sit still, all day long,— 
except, indeed, on the days when her 
back was worse than usual, and she 
had to stay in bed,—while her 
mother sewed and sewed, to try and 
earn enough money for the bare 
necessities of life. 

There was a narrow veranda along 
the front of the little gray house, 
and a tiny strip of lawn. A beau- 
tiful Virginia creeper grew over the 
veranda, so that Audrey’s window 
was a very pleasant place. The 


LITTLE BEGGAR.— PERAULT. 


either reading it or telling it in her 
own simple words. 

Mrs. Grey said that now the kin- 
dergarten had become also a Home 
for the Aged. It was a great de- 
light to her to see Audrey’s life be- 
coming so useful and happy, and her 
long hours of weakness so beautifully 
cheered and filled. 

At last a very exciting thing hap- 
pened. It was a dull, gray morning, 
and Audrey’s back was hurting more 
than usual. She was wishing and 
wishing that she could go to one of 
those splendid doctors her mother 
called “specialists,” or, if that were 
too wild a fairy dream, that she might 
own a wheel-chair, and be taken out 
along the shady street and perhaps 
even into the green, sweet country. 
She had heard her mother wish these 
things for her, or she might not have 
thought of them; but she was cer- 
tainly in a very weary mood, and 
all the things she could not have 
seemed desirable in her eyes. Then 
there were the friends she had made 
through her window. How much she 
could do for them if she only had 
a little money! 

Here her attention was attracted 
by a very tall man, with a sun- 
browned face and heavy beard, who 
came up the street with a slow, 
sauntering step. When he saw Au- 
drey, he started, paused a moment, 
and passed on. 

Soon, however, he came 
back, stopped before the 
and deliberately stared at ~ her, 
“Very like Mollie!” he said in 
a deep voice. And then, abruptly, 
“ What’s your name, little girl?” 

“ Audrey Marchmont Grey,” she an- 
swered, startled, but liking his kind 


walking 
window, 


little girl soon grew to love the 


quiet street and the trees and the people that 
went by. She had no playmates; for they had 
only lived in Merton a year, and her mother was 
too busy and sad to make many acquaintances. 

Audrey sometimes pretended that she was a 
princess, and that all the people who passed were 
her faithful subjects. At other times she was a 
fairy godmother, and planned the gifts she would 
bestow on those who would look tired or lonely. 

One day she noticed two children, a girl and a 
boy, who came hand in hand up the street and 
looked longingly, she thought, at her shady ver- 
anda. After that she often saw them, and liked 
the way the boy, who was the largest, took care of 
the wee girl. One sunny afternoon she dropped 
an orange out of her window, so that it rolled along 
to their feet. They looked up at her eagerly, and 
she nodded and smiled. 

“Yes, I meant it for you,” she said. 

The little boy picked it up, and handed it to the 

_ golden-haired girl. Then Audrey coaxed them on 

to the veranda, and soon they were talking as if 
they had known her for years. S 

After that they came every fine afternoon, and 
spent an hour or two on the little veranda. Mrs. 
Grey hunted out Audrey’s old playthings, and 
Audrey handed them through her low window to 
the little visitors. She read her story-books to 
them, sang them every song she knew, and even 
taught them their letters out of an old A BC 
book. 

The children’s names were Arthur and Grace. 
They were certainly very poor, for their clothes 
were shabby and sometimes torn. 


Audrey, after a time, got into the way of mend- 
ing the little garments; and one day her mother 
gave her some bright cotton to make Grace a pina- 
fore. It took her a long time, but she and Grace 
and Arthur were all very proud of it when it was 
done. 

One afternoon a third child came with them,— a 
little red-haired boy with wistful eyes. Audrey 
took a fancy to him at once, and made him a mem- 
ber of what her mother called “ The Window Kin- 
dergarten.” 

An old Irishman, who went past the house four 
times a day, grew to be a great friend of Audrey’s. 
He always touched his cap and smiled, and some- 
times asked her how she found herself. So she 
was not much surprised when one day he brought 
a letter for her to read to him, from his son in 
“the ould counthry.” He was not much of a 
scholar, he explained, and neither was the wife; 
but, if the little Miss would read it to him three or 
four times, he would know it by heart, and then 
the wife would hear it all, too. 

Audrey was growing so accustomed to strange 
visitors and so interested in them that she was 
not surprised when a little old woman came with 
the children and asked if she might“ sit on the 
verandy, and listen to the reading a bit.” It 
turned out that she was the grandmother of the 
red-haired boy, and she was such a quaint old soul 
that Audrey became quite attached to her. Fort- 
unately, she enjoyed the same sort of literature 
that the children liked, and did not mind hearing 
the dear old stories again and again. Audrey 
always ended the afternoon with a Bible story, 


face. The stranger paled through 
his tan. “And your mother’s name?” he de- 
manded. 

‘Nemaria,” Audrey answered, beginning to 
think he was crazy. She turned to call her 
mother; but the next moment the eccentric 
stranger had thrown open the front door and 
Tushed into the hall. Mrs. Grey, hearing the 
deep voice, came hastily out of her sewing-room, 
gave him one long look, and then threw her arms 
around his neck, and began to laugh and cry. 

So Audrey knew that the long-lost uncle, her 
mother’s only brother, had come back at last. 
There was great rejoicing in the little house that 
day, and many a tale of shipwreck and adventure 
to be told and listened to. There were happy 
plans to make for the future, too; for the advent- 
urer had prospered marvellously, and Audrey’s 
dreams of a few hours before were no longer 
wildly impossible. 

“And, if Audrey had not been at her window,” 
the uncle said, smiling at his pale little niece, “I 
might not have found you for years! ” 

“Audrey’s window has been ‘a magic case- 
ment,” her mother answered. “It has brought 
us more happiness than I ever dared to hope for.” 


HE littleness of a service has nothing 
whatever to do with its value in God’s 
eyes. God appraises all service by the 

spirit in which it is performed. 


Time is short; your obligations are infinite. 
MassIion. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


The versatility of mind and ease of manners 
which a free and social life develops in American 
women appear in strong contrast with the re- 
sults of the more formal education which ts often 
seen in Europe. 

Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


HOW THE BIRDS CELEBRATED THE 
FOURTH OF JULY. 


BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. 


RUM-MAJOR Grouse was drumming to 
D bring the birds together. Near him Downy 
Woodpecker was busy helping, as he 
drummed with his strong little beak on a favorite 
piece of dry, seasoned wood. 

All the birds heard the drumming, and quickly 
flew to the spot. By the time they reached there, 
the Drum-major had vanished, and none of the 
birds ever found out how he drummed. Some 
said it was done by beating the air with his wings, 
others that he drummed upon an old stump; but 
Downy Woodpecker had promised the Drum- 
major that he wouldn’t tell, so they only guessed, 
after all. 

“Speech! speech!” exclaimed the birds, as 
Robin Redbreast took the chair,— which happened 
to be a twig,— and Robin blushed rosier than 
ever. 

“We are here to-day,” he began, “to celebrate 
the Fourth of July.” Here he was interrupted 
by applause, made by the flapping of hundreds 
of wings. “Our friend Jenny Wren has a few 
words for us. Will she please fly forward and 
stand on this branch, where we can all see her?” 

Jenny flew forward in her modest, little brown 
tailor suit, and told the birds her plan. “Suppose 
we bave a flying procession of red, white, and 
blue birds.” 

“The very thing!” they all exclaimed. “But 
what can those do that haven’t the right-colored 
feathers to fly in the procession? ” 

“They can sit in the trees and hedges and on the 
telegraph wires along the way, and sing as the 
others go by.” 

“Limit the age! limit the age!” cawed a crow 
that had not been grown up very long. “We 
don’t want any wabbly flyers or any squeaky 
singers!” If he had been older, he would have 
been wiser; but, just because he had lately learned 
how to caw clearly, and could fly perfectly 
straight, as all crows can, he thought himself very 
accomplished. 

“Am I blue enough to fly in the procession? ” 
asked a Blue Jay, holding a last year’s chestnut in 
his excitement. 

“Drop it! drop it! Cover it up! cover it 
up!” sang a Brown Thrasher from the top of a 
tree near by. But Blue Jay had heard him sing 
those very words distinctly so often that he didn’t 
pay the slightest attention. 

“You'll do,” answered Robin, but he was not 
very enthusiastic; for he could not forget how 
Blue Jay had tried to rob his nest, and how he 
had cried, “ Thief! thief!” just in time to save 
the pretty robin-eggs. 

The procession quickly formed. When all was 
ready, Song Sparrow sang, “One, two, three, 
fly!” First came all the red birds. The Scarlet 
Tanagers (who were going to don their dull green 
summer suits as soon as the procession was over), 
the Summer Redbirds, the Red Crossbills, the 
Cardinals, the Flickers (who tried to hold their 
heads down on purpose to show the band of bright 
scarlet across the back of their necks), while the 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks held their heads as high 
as they could, to show the beautiful carmine cres- 
cent across their breasts. Even the Red-winged 
Blackbirds tried to show every red feather. 


Their cousins, the Rusty Blackbirds, watched 
with their pale yellow eyes, as they sat with their 
other black friends, the Crows, Grackles, and Cow- 
birds,— who were at the very time planning to 
stealthily lay their eggs in the Bluebirds’ nests, 
because they never took the trouble to build any 
nests of their own or to bring up their own baby 
birds. " 

After the red birds flew the pure white Doves 
and Pigeons, the white-throated and white-crowned 
Sparrows, the Chewinks, with their white breasts, 
and hundreds of white Swans. Last of all were 
the Bluebirds, Indigo Buntings, Blue Grosbeaks, 
Barn Swallows, the blue-gray Gnat-catchers, and 
the Blue Jays. 

As the procession flew along, each tree was like 
a box at the opera, except that the singing came 
from the boxes instead of the stage. 

The Veery, with the Wood and Hermit Thrushes, 
sang their most exquisite songs; and the Catbird 
did not mew once, but sang a beautiful liquid 
song that was a credit to the whole Mocking-bird 
family. 

Near by a Ruby-crown Kinglet. made a little 
music-box of himself, as he bubbled over with 
harmony. 

The Woodpeckers might have taken part in the 
procession, because all of them had some red 
about their heads; but, like ‘all true musicians, 
they preferred to take a musical part, and so 
they asked the Flickers to represent the family. 
Although they were musicians, they were song- 
less; but every one of them knew how to drum, 
and, if they wished to change their key, they would 
quickly shift their positions and choose knots on 
the limbs, which would give different tones when 
drummed upon. So Drum-major Grouse and all 
the Woodpeckers drummed away to their hearts’ 
content off in the distance, and kept time for the 
birds that were flying. 

A young Kingbird, pure white underneath, 
with a broad white band at the tip of his tail, could 
not sing; but he was an expert flyer. He had 
been flying with the white birds; but, when he 
came near the placid crow sitting sedately in an 
old tree, he could not resist leaving the procession 
long enough to chase him,— an old trick of his. 
Then he flew straight up into the air almost per- 
pendicularly, and down again, tumbling about in 
a most ridiculous fashion, all for fun. He was 
a jolly little fellow, and enjoyed his own little 
joke up to the orange-red patch on the top of his 
head; although you would never have known the 
patch was there if you had not brushed away the 
feathers to search for it. Mr. Crow gave a long 
caw of relief when young Kingbird returned to 
the procession. 

The birds were unselfish; and all fiew slowly, 
so that those could keep up who were not able 
to fly fast. The pigeons, whose cousin, Passenger 
Pigeon, can fly a mile a minute, were so gentle 
with all the small birds that they were a beautiful 
example of patience. 

The birds that could not fly in the procession 
and did not know how to sing were serving their 
country because they were doing all they could 
by just being there. 

Even the berries grew more red along the way, 
and great, fluffy white clouds drifted along the 
blue sky. 

And so all did their best to celebrate the Fourth 
of July, while the breeze seemed to say, ‘“ Three 
cheers for the red, white, and blue!” 


He only is exempt from failures who makes no 
effort. WHATELY. 


Talent is a cistern, genius a fountain. 
WHIPPLE. 


- 


A COMMONPLACE LIFE. 


A commoneLace life, we say, and we sigh; 
But why should we sigh as we say? 

The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day. 


The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
The flower that blooms and the bird that sings; 
But sad were the world, and dark our lot, 

If the flowers failed and the sun shone not, 

And God, who sees each separate soul, 

Out of commonplace lives makes His beautiful 


whole. 
Susan CooLipGeE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A QUEER CUSTOMER. 
BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


R. FLY was teasing little Bennie by light- 

MI ing on his nose and tickling him. He 

had done this net once, but many times; 
and finally Bennie got into a rage over it. 

“ Just wait till I catch you!” he cried angrily. 
“There'll be one fly less in the world, that’s sure. 
Why on earth are flies so hard to catch, Tom?” 
he continued, turning to his elder brother. “The 
mean little things just wait till you have your hand 
on them, as you think, and then they are up and 
off, and the slap lands on your own nose instead.” 
And Bennie soothingly smoothed that member of 
his own face; for he had struck it at least a 
dozen times in the last few moments, trying to 
smite Mr. Fly. 

“Well, Ben,” said Tom, “if you could under- 
stand the curious eye of the fly, you wouldn’t 
wonder why he is hard to catch. Each of those 
same eyes of his is made up of four thousand 
separate eyes.” 

“Four thousand separate eyes!” echoed Ben, 
in amazement. “Oh, come, you’re just giving me 
a fairy tale.” 

“No, indeed, I am not,” said Tom, earnestly. 
“We studied the fiy in school this month, and I 
learned to have a great respect, if not for the fly 
himself, at least for his curious organization. His 
eyes are just wonderful.” 

“But I don’t see what he wants four thousand 
little ones for. Four thousand in each eye makes 
eight thousand, all told; and here you and I seeall 
there is to be seen with just two.” 

“True,” replied Tom; “but you and I can move 
our eyes at will. Mr. Fly cannot; and these com- 
pound eyes, as they are called, are furnished him 
purposely, to enable him to see all ways at the same 
time.” 

“They must be very little,” said Ben, in an in- 
terested tone. 

“They are,” answered Tom. “They can only 
be seen under a powerful glass, and they are fitted 
so nicely together that they seem to us to be but 
one.” 

“Well, well,” said Ben, “I don’t wonder any 
more that I can’t catch Mr. Fly. A fellow with 
eight thousand eyes ought to be able to see quickly 
enough to dodge his enemies. Just look at that 
fellow on the table wiggling his legs over his 
head. I suppose he is doing that for some reason 
I don’t understand.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, pleased to display his supe- 
rior wisdom. ‘Yes, he is brushing some dust off 
his head. Flies are very clean creatures about 
their own bodies. They carry their clothes-brushes 
with them, and are not slow about using them, 
either.” 

“And what are their clothes-brushes, pray?” 
asked his brother, laughing. 

“That seems to amuse you,” said Tom: “ but, if 
you ever see the legs of a fly under a magnifying 


a 


~~ 


glass, you will find that he has a lot of fine hairs 
on them; and, when he feels dirty or dusty, he 
just whisks them around his body as if they were 
brushes, and the little hairs very effectually re- 
move the dirt.” 

“My, but Mr. Fly is a funny fellow,” rejoined 
Ben. “Tell me some more about him, Tom.” 

“Well, I suppose you know how he breathes, 
don’t you?” asked Tom. 

“Through his nose as we do, doesn’t he?” re- 
plied Ben. 

“No, indeed,” said Tom. “Some people say he 
hasn’t a nose. He breathes through holes in his 
sides. Isn’t that funny? ” 

“T should say so,” answered Ben. 
how it feels.” 

“Well, don’t go to poking holes in your sides 
trying to find out,” laughed his brother. “ But 
come on and have a game of ball. I’m afraid, if 
I tell you any more, you'll know as much as I do 
about him; and that would never do, you know,” 
he added jokingly. 

“All right,” said Ben, who was always ready 
for ball; “but you’ve given me something to think 
about, anyhow. Mr. Fly is a queer customer all 
round, I think. Eight thousand eyes! Well, well, 
well!” 


“I wonder 


One should conquer the world, not to enthrone 
a man, but an idea; for ideas exist forever. 
BEACONSFIELD. 


For Every Other Sunaay. 
A FUNNY DANDELION. 


BY FANNY GERRY WILDER. 


ITTLE Ned was trudging along the dusty 

ife road with a small basket filled with dande- 

lion leaves in his hand. The sun shining 

on Ned made him feel very warm. So he sat down 
in the shade under a large elm-tree. 

Then he began to think how much he wished to 
have a steam-car train which ran on a track, such 
as he had seen in the toy shops. He knew that he 
must have money to buy this fine train. “I can 
sell these dandelions. That will be a jolly way to 
earn some money!” So he jumped up, and ran to 
the nearest house. 

“Would you like to buy some dandelions? ” 

“Not to-day, my little man,” said the lady who 
had come to the door. 

At the next house the cook laughed, saying, 
“Dandelions! there’s not a bite for one in that 
basket.” 

“ How much do you ask?” said a boy at the next 
house. 

“Five cents,” answered Ned. 

“Ha! ha! five cents! I wouldn’t give you 
one cent.” a 

Ned began to feel like crying. “Ill go home 
and ask mamma. I know she will buy them. 

“Mamma, buy my dandelions for five cents?” 

“That is a good deal to pay for such a small 
lot,” she replied. 

“Oh, dear! I want a train, and I can’t get any 
money!” he cried. 

“Don’t cry. I will buy your dandelions. Now 
turn them out in this pan of water, and I will 
wash them.” : 

As Ned turned the basket upside down, some- 
thing went flop into the pan and began to paddle 
around in the water. 

“Oh, what is it?” screamed mamma. 
‘not a dandelion! ” 

“It is only my little toadie. 
to keep cool,” said Ned. 

“Your toadie! A funny dandelion to sell for 
dinner. Shall I boil the little fellow?” 

“No, don’t. I want to put him in a little 
house.” 


“That is 


I put him in there 


Every Other Sunday. 


So “toadie” found a home in a box Ned had 
in the garden. He would say to the children, 
“Come and see a dandelion.” When they saw 
only a toad, they would say: “What a funny 
dandelion!” 

Although mamma gave him ten cents, he found 
that would not pay for the train. So he put the 
money in a little bank, and he soon saved enough 
to buy a fine train, with an engine and two cars, 
which ran on a track, “just like real ones,” he 
said. 


WHEN SCHOOL IS OVER. 


In summer-time, when the leaves are green 
And the mountains are shady and cool, 
T’ll sit in a tree and laugh and sing; 
I’m happy,— I’ve finished with school. 


The frogs croak their songs in every pool, 
Birds sing in each leafy tree. 

Happy things! they never have any school. 
How thankful for that they must be! 


I don’t think ‘school so bad, of course, 
But vacation’s much better, you see; 

And I suppose, although school’s not so much fun, 
It’s as good as vacation for me. 


CuartorTEe Morris, in St. Nicholas. 


PATRIOTISM FOR GIRLS. 


HEY were talking of patriotism in the 
Sunday-School class, and one child was 
puzzled. 

*T don’t see how you can love your country,” 
she said: “it’s nothing but dirt. And, anyway, 
there isn’t anything for girls to do: they can’t go 
and be soldiers. I guess patriotism’s only for 
boys, isn’t it?” 

One may smile at the crude conception; yet, 
after all, how many of us advance very far beyond 
it? Have we got it into the very fibre of our life 
that our country means not soil, but souls? that 
not fighting, but being a neighbor to every man, 
woman, and child within our reach, is the essence 
of patriotism? Realized so, what girl dare say 
that there “isn’t anything for us to do” ? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SPIRIT OF 776. 


BY A. W. 


VERY boy born under the Stars and Stripes 

E loves the dear old flag. He believes it is 

the handsomest of all the flags of the 
nations. 

Its white stars are the light of the world. They 
shine, for the lover of this land, like the stars in 
the sky to guide men in the right way,— the way 
of liberty and love. The Fourth of July is a glori- 
ous day, and every heart ought to bound with joy 
on that day; for it is the birthday of our nation. 

We heard of one boy who was a great reader 
of books that told of the brave men of the Revo- 
lution, where the farmers of New England took 
their muskets and fought the soldiers who were 
sent against them by the English government. 

This boy’s name was Mark. His father was 
born under the Union Jack. That is the English 
flag, as of course you all know. 

His father would sometimes boast of the great- 
ness of the British empire, and, to correct his 
son’s over-zealous Yankee patriotism, would sing 
for him “God save the Queen.” 

Mark himself was born in New England, and 
lustily sang of his country,—land of the Pilgrim’s 
pride, land where his fathers died. 

When Patriots’ Day came round in 18— and 
Massachusetts was aglow with patriotism, Mark 
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took his father over to Lexington, to give him 
a lesson in American history. 

What chiefly interested this young American 
were the old stone walls on the road between 
Lexington and Concord. 

“I wonder,” said this enthusiastic patriot, “if 
these are the walls behind which the brave farm- 
ers fired on the British?” 

“JT am sure I don’t know. Perhaps so,” an- 
swered the British father. 

“They look like them: I guess they are just the 
walls. I believe they are,” exclaimed the youth. 

In full confidence that he was right, he jumped 
up on the wall near him, took off his cap, and at 
the top of his voiee cried out: ‘Hurrah for the 
Stars and Stripes! This is where we licked you.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHILDREN’S OFFERING. 
BY SARAH M. 


ROW of bright little faces peep out from 

their chairs in the Sunday-School class, to 

catch a glimpse of the beautiful flowers 
in front. Many whispered words are passed from 
one rosy mouth to another. Why should they not 
feel proud of “ our flowers”? 

In this Sunday-School room, some months be- 
fore, a box of dried, brown bulbs stood ready to 
be given to the children. It was cold weather, 
and all the garden flowers were gone. Jack Frost 
had taken them. It took a good deal of faith in 
their superintendent to believe him, when he said 
to the children : 

“You are each to have one of these bulbs, that 
by and by will send forth beautiful buds and blos- 
soms, if you give them good care. When they look 
very pretty, we want you to bring them to church 
and Sunday School to brighten our church home.” 
When the snow was deep, the first “ Chinese lily ” 
bloomed, and, well wrapped in papers, was brought 
to ehurch, the gift of a wee, small child. Every 
Sunday after that came Chinese lilies, hya- 
cinths, tulips, and glory-of-the-snow in abun- 
dance. When the ground had lost its covering of 
snow and the bluebird and robin were singing, 
telling that spring was here, the older scholars 
brought their Sabbath offering. The friends who 
had purchased the ten dozen bulbs felt that the 
bread cast upon the water had returned to them 
after many days. 

The money spent for the bulbs had brought 
them great pleasure; and who can tell the lesson 
it has taught the children as they watched the plant 
spring up, grow, and blossom. A lesson of unself- 
ishness is taught the child when, after the plant has 
spent its allotted time in church and Sunday 
School, itis given to some sick friend to cast a 
fragrance and bear a message of love. 


BAILEY. 


THE BANANA PLANT. 


HE banana is not a tree, but a gigantic plant 
belonging to the herbaceous order of 
plants, such as grasses, etc. 

In the East the banana plant was first found, 
and its fruit is still the principal food of the island- 
ers of the Eastern Pacific Ocean. At the present 
time it is grown in all tropical climates. 

In Mexico some of the tribes pound bananas 
into a paste, and use it as one of their principal 
foods. From the unripe fruit a useful and nutri- 
tious flour has been obtained. There are as many 
different kinds of bananas as there are apples; and 
they may be eaten either raw or cooked, baked 
with their skins on, or made into puddings, pies, 
and ice-cream, and the fibres of the leaves make a 
fine textile cloth of great beauty known as grass 
cloth. So you see how valuable is this banana 
plant. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor remembers well his trip on Lake 
Lucerne, Switzerland, the climb of the Rhigi, the 
wonderful day so full of excitement. He re- 
members, too, Tell’s Chapel, and how stirred his 
heart was at the sight. Of course, a fellow- 
traveller laughed, and wondered at the Editor’s 
enthusiasm; for, said he, “ Who knows how true 
all this story about William Tell may be?” But 
the Editor had read all there is to say against and 
for; and he is satisfied to accept the truth within 
the story, and glad to have the story for one gen- 
eration to tell to another generation. 

Some one has written the following account of 
the building and dedication of the chapel, a picture 
of which appears on the first page: 

This celebrated chapel was erected on the spot 
where Tell is said to have sprung ashore from the 
governor’s boat. The chapel is one of those 
monuments of their national history which are 


and must be objects of pious veneration to all the- 


Swiss, whether or not they are convinced of the 
truth of the legend of Tell. 

The old chapel dated beyond doubt from the 
fifteenth century. As it was becoming very dilap- 
idated, it was determined to restore it and the Swiss 
Society of Art undertook the task of decorating 
the interior. Thenecessary funds were soon raised. 
The federal government, the cantons, various so- 
cieties and individuals, among whom some Swiss 
citizens sojourning abroad were conspicuous, laid 
their gifts on the altar of their Fatherland. 

After the chapel had been rebuilt on the old 
model by the canton of Uri, a skilful artist, 
Ernest Stiickelberg, of Basle, was charged with 
its decoration. He set about the work with zeal 
and devotion; and, after a profound study of the 
different types of humanity occurring among the 
population of the forest cantons, and more es- 
pecially in Uri, he produced the four large frescos 
which now adorn the walls. 

In the back wall, above the simple altar, we see 
on the left the Leap from the Boat, on the right 
the Death of the Tyrant, on the north wall the 
Apple scene, on the southern the Oath of the Riili. 
These paintings are of high artistic merit. While 
perfectly intelligible to the common people, they 
have received the approbation of connoisseurs. 

The restored chapel was dedicated with great 
ceremony in June, 1883, and the artist received at 
the same time a well-deserved tribute of thanks 
and applause. On the 23d of May, 1884, the 
morning of Ascension Day, the inhabitants of Uri, 
with their magistrates at their head, went in pro- 
cession to Tells-platte, according to the time hon- 
ored custom, and, in the presence of the multitude 
who filled the boats, the first service was held in 
the restored chapel which stands like a tiny altar 
in the sublime cathedral of the mountains. This 
idyllic spot, consecrated by art and by religion, 
will ever remain dear to the hearts of all cultured 
nations. 

This number of Hvery Other Sunday comes 
before the Fourth of July. Long live our Repub- 
lic! And it will endure while men and women 
love liberty and justice. Switzerland is a small 
republic; but it lives on, protected by the loyal 
lives and deeds of the faithful Swiss people. 
They sing of Tell and Winkelried: they defend 
their institutions. Let us think of the spread of 
freedom over the earth, much of it coming from 
the heroic inspirations of Holland, Switzerland, 
France. But mightier than all, now, is the ex- 
ample and influence of the United States of 
America. The Fourth of July will always be a 
worthy day for America as long as we remember 
our noble past, recall our great leaders, and do 
our duty as every-day patriots. 


Every Other Sunday. 


TEACHERS’ HELPS. 


OMETIMES one studies too many helps. In 
the first place, in this way one does away 
with all opportunity for some original and 

vigorous thinking. He becomes a mere sponge, 
to absorb the ideas of other people, which he 
squeezes out again in muddied, singular inter- 
mixture. In the next place, among so many plans 
and points of view, he follows no well-defined 
plan of his own, but is like a man who travels for 
a while upon one path, and then skips over to 
another, in the end coming out nowhere. With 
lesson helps, as with eating, itis a good rule not 
to swallow more than one can digest. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
COMMENTS ON “OUR FAITH.” 
BY A YOUNG CONTRIBUTOR. 


LTHOUGH most of us can recite “Our 
A Faith” and the stanzas explaining it, we 
ought to understand what we are saying 
and why we believe it. It is not merely a Sunday 
dress to be worn then and kept away somewhere 
during the rest of the week, but a help to us 
every day in everything we undertake,—a robe 
of righteousness to be worn continuously. 

When we realize the meaning of “the Father- 
hood of God,” and feel that we have a heavenly 
Father as full of love and tenderness toward us 
as our own fathers here, we are comforted and 
strengthened to go on and do our best. Espe- 
cially is this a comfort if the dear earthly father 
has already passed on. With Jesus and his life 
so full of sorrows and trials, through which he 
walked with such tenderness and sweetness, with 
such steadfastness and love, as our example, we 
are encouraged, and feel confident that we, too, 
can make ourselves what we choose, rising above 
circumstances and environment, and becoming 
noble men and women. 

Believing in the ‘‘ Brotherhood of Man” makes 
us more lenient toward faults which we think we 
see in others, especially when we consider that, 
unless we ourselves possessed those same faults, 
we could not recognize them in somebody else. 
And what a strength it is to us to feel that there 
is no end to our achievements, that in spite of 
temporary checks we steadily advance, growing 
not only in wisdom, but in goodness, leading such 
lives that the world will be better for having had 
us in it! 

By studying our lessons and learning more and 
more about our beautiful belief, and coming to 
Sunday School each Sunday and getting new 
thoughts and ideas from our teachers and each 
other, we are helped and broadened not only in 
religion, but in everything we do. 

Grace Hocxapay. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XXXIII. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 8, 12, 13, 3, is a part of the face. 

My 17, 3, 13, 9, 7, 10, is a boy’s name. 

My 17, 11, 15, 14, is something we all have. 

My 4, 5, 18, is not to stand. 

My 9, 12, 3, is a part of the foot, 

My 17, 3, 9, 18, 16, 10, is usually mailed. 

My 1, 2, 12, 15, 7, is to verify. 

My 6, 11, 2, 5, 4, is a girl’s name. 

My whole is one of the well-known men of to-day. 
Karen A. Baaa. 


ENIGMA XXXIV. 


I am composed of 26 letters. 

My 13, 24, 12, 3, 18, is what we all like to do. 
My 7, 20, 11, is grown on a farm. 

My 26, 5, 23, 8, is a land measure. 


My 9, 14, 25, 6, is a city in Europe. 
My 10, 22, 12, 17, is what we all must do ocean 
My 21, 26, 15, 18, is a part of a ship. 
My 16, 2, 19, 4, is a metal. 
My 1, 14, 22, is what boys like. : 
My whole is a recent important event. 

Katury CRAIN. 


REBUS. 


My first is water, wild and wide, } 

O’er which the white-winged vessels ride. 

My second and third a part of speech, 

As all the prosy grammars teach. 

My fourth is fourth in A BC. 

My /ast is last excepting Z. 

I’ve cherry been and violet flower. 

I’m sometimes sweet and sometimes sour; 

But, when I’m sweet, I’m nicer far, { 

As little lads and lassies are. 

I’m red or brown or white or green. 

At theatres I’m often seen, 

But to the church I ne’er should go. 

Now what’s my name, friends, do you know? 
Grace M. Nort. ‘ 


A NEW PASTIME. - 


Or what famous characters do the following objects 
remind you? 

1. A hatchet. 

2. A rail fence. 

3, A ruff. 

4. A griddle cake. 

5. A spider's web. 

6. A fiddle. 
7. A muddy mantle. 
8. A mantle with many stabs. Xo Ds 


CONUNDRUMS XXXIX AND XL. 


Wuy should nobody go hungry on Independence 
Day? 

What well-known Bible character can be found in 
most churches ? 


i 
| 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. XIX. 


Enigma XX VII.— Nebuchadnezzar. 

Eniema XXVIII.— Don’t give up the ship. 

Enigma XX1X.— Department of Agriculture. 

A-New Pastime—1. Alice in Wonderland. 2. 
Ivanhoe. 3. Mowgli in ‘‘The Jungle Stories.’’ 4. 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 5. Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy. 6. Siegfried. 7. Christian in ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’’ 8. Merlin. 9. The Last of the Mohicans. 

CHARADE.— Percolate (Purr-co-late). 

ConuNDRUM XX VI.— Thousand. 


down into the deeps of a person’s nature. 

It belongs to the inner recesses of the soul; 
it has to do with the most sacred sentiments. 
Men have ever linked it with the two other holy 
passions,— love for family and love for God. 
Thoughtful persons involuntarily associate patri- 
otism with religion. In our own country this 
truth has been exemplified by the fact that the 
greatest patriots of our national history have been 
men unequivocally Christian. 


Prtccwanats is a sentiment that strikes 
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